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BULLETIN 


The Secretary Says: 


Public spirit and a sincere desire to serve vet- 
erans are two attributes common to all the 3,500 
veterans’ reemployment rights committeemen. 
In every section of the country they have accepted 
this duty. They serve, of course, without pay 
except the satisfaction of good citizenship. This 
peculiarly American quality manifest here and in 
other community affairs is a living example of the 
grass root strength of our country. It is the 
modern expression of pioneer neighborliness which 
made possible the development of our early 
frontiers. 

These volunteers effectively help the small staff 
of the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights 
administer the Department of Labor’s responsi- 
bility under the reemployment statutes. How 
well they do this is evident by the fact that over 
90 percent of all reemployment rights cases closed 
last month were without recourse to litigation. 


While their responsibility is primarily to serve the 
veteran, it is obvious that in settling the veterans’ 
reemployment rights case they also serve the em- 
ployer, for early settlement of cases saves time, 
money, and good will for all concerned. Many 
employers have expressed appreciation of this fact 
and value the improved employer-employee rela- 
tionship which many committeemen are able to 
preserve. 

The Department of Labor welcomes these 
volunteers as colleagues and values their contri- 
butions not only to the veteran, but to the whole 
field of industrial relations of which the veterans’ 
reemployment rights have been an essential element. 
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EMPLOYMENT SERVICES SEEK 3,800,000 FOR YEAR’S FOOD HARVEST 





USES Farm Labor Committee Discusses Program for Record Crop 


Goals for national crop production for 1948 and 
plans to recruit labor needed to plant, cultivate, 
harvest, and process the crops were outlined to 
the Special Farm Labor Committee of the United 
States Employment Service at a recent meeting 
in Washington. 

Robert C. Goodwin, USES Director, laid before 
the representatives of agriculture and food-process- 
ing organizations from each State the plans of 
USES and the State employment services for 
recruitment of labor to assist farmers, growers, and 
food processors. 

Goodwin told members of the committee that 
the public employment service, through its Nation- 
wide system of 1,800 full-time and 2,700 part-time 
local offices, will make every effort to fill 3,800,000 
job openings on farms and in processing plants. 


356 Million Acres 


The national 
Edward J. Overby, assistant to the Secretary of 
He said that the goal for 1948 calls 
for production from 356,262,000 acres as compared 
with 346,615,000 acres planted last year. 

“In view of the high production goals, the de- 


crop goals were outlined by 


\ericulture. 


mand for farm labor will be as great as in 1947,” 
Overby told the members of the Special Farm 
“On October 1, 1947, at the 
height of the harvest season, there were 11,700,000 
We expect the labor 


Labor Committee. 


persons working on farms. 
ituation this year will be fully as critical in many 
areas,” 

Direetor Goodwin emphasized that the farm 
abor recruitment program is ‘‘not a plan super- 
mposed from Washington, but rather a program 
formulated on suggestions from State employment 
wrvices, individual farms and food processors, 
uitional agricultural groups, and food-processing 
zroups. 

“The program will be operated with the assist- 
nee of local farmers and processors in thousands 
f communities,” he continued. ‘Businessmen, 
ocal chambers of commerce, civic groups, schools, 


‘omen’s organizations, and other groups will par- 





ticipate as the crop season advances and as labor 


needs become acute. 


Local Sources 


“Tf local sources of labor prove inadequate for the 
job and if workers cannot be obtained within the 
State, local offices, working through State employ- 
ment services, will recruit out-of-State workers,” 
Goodwin said. ‘Needs for each locality will be 
passed on to other States having a surplus of 
workers. Sometimes these workers will be re- 
cruited in their home areas; sometimes they will 
be met at information stations located along the 
major migrant routes and given information on 
where they are needed. 

“Tn recruiting and assisting in the guidance of 
migratory labor about the country, employment 
offices seek to prevent aimless wandering, help in- 
sure that migrants will go where they are needed, 
and reduce unnecessary travel and a waste of 
time.”’ 

Goodwin said an agreement had been concluded 
by the United States and the Government of 
Mexico setting forth the conditions under which 
Mexican agricultural workers could be brought 
into the country to work on farms and in food- 
processing plants. 


Committee Members: 


The following are the members of the Special 
Farm Labor Committee: 

Haygood Paterson, Montgomery, Ala.; H. 
Casey Abbott, Phoenix, Ariz.; R. E. Short (alter- 
nate for Jim Crain), Brinkley, Ark.; William P. 
Walnut Grove, Calif.; C. V. Maddux, 
Denver, Colo.; Samuel J. Orr, Jr., Hartford, 
Conn.; H. P. Cannon, II, Bridgeville, Del.; La 
Monte Graw, Orlando, Fla.; H. L. Wingate, Pel- 
ham, Ga.; George Hersley, Boise, Idaho; George 
E. Metzger, Chicago, Ill.; George R. Harvey, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Harry D. Linn, Des Moines, 
lowa; Herman A. Praeger, Claflin, Kans.; Horace 
S. Cleveland, Pleasureville, Ky.; W. M. Fletcher, 


Darsie, 




































In Maine, Mrs. Alice Davie, 71-year-old widow, 
picks an average of 55 barrels of potatoes a day. 


Packers carefully sort Georgia peaches before placing 
them in baskets and crates for shipment. 


jf 


a 
f 
4% 
Harvesting a crop of experimental peaches at the U.S 
Horticultural Station, Beltsville, Md. 


Employees of a Florida citrus fruit cannery sectioning 
grapefruit, which they then pack in cans. 
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Ponchatoula, La.; Smith MelIntire, Washburn, 
Maine; Philip C. Turner, Baltimore, Md.; Roy 
Moser, Amherst, Mass.; Max Henderson, Sagi- 
naw, Mich.; John McGovern (alternate for Paul 
E. Miller), La Seuer, Minn.; W. M. Garrard, Jr., 
Indianaola, Miss.; Tom F. Baker, Essex, Mo.; 
Clarence Popham, Corvallis, Mont.; P. H. Me- 
Masters, Scottsbluff, Nebr.; Otto Schulz (alter- 
nate for Frank Settelmeyer), Reno, Nev. 


Other Members 

Philip C. Heald, Wilton, N. H.; Herbert W. 
Voorhees, Trenton, N. J.; W. P. Thorpe, Las 
Cruces, N. Mex.; John A. Hall, Lockport, N. Y.; 
Dr. J. S. Dorton, Raleigh, N. C.; E. J. Haselrud, 
Fargo, N. Dak.; Luke F. Beckman, St. Henry, 
Ohio; Errol Hunter, Blair, Okla.; E. C. Ziegler, 
Hood River, Oreg.; Norman Wood, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; Edwin J. Knight, Greenville, R. I.; Paul 
Sanders, Ritter, 8. C.; C. W. Croes, Aberdeen, 5. 
Dak.: T. Marshall Jones, Nashville, Tenn.; Perry 
Shankle, San Antonio, Tex.; Harvey Cahill, 
Ogden, Utah; E. B. Cornwall, Middlebury, Vt.; 
Walker McC. Bond, Winchester, Va.; Ray Ven- 
ables, Seattle, Wash.; Sam Skinner, Shepherds- 
town, W. Va.; Guido Schroeder, West Bend, 
Wis.; J. B. Wilson, McKinley, Wyo. 


Civilian Groups 

Robert H. Shields, U. 8. Beet Sugar Association ; 
Clarence J. Bourg, Farmers & Manufacturers 
Beet Sugar Association; Fred Bailey, National 
Grange; R. B. Heinie, National Canners Associa- 
tion; H. Willis Tobler, American Farm Bureau 
Federation; J. J. Riggle, National Council of 
farmer Cooperatives; H. K. Thatcher, National 
Association of Commissioners, Secretaries, and 
Directors of Agriculture. 

Ex officio: E. J. Overby, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


4.8 Million Can Vote 


The number of persons eligible to vote in the 
United States in this year’s presidential election 
will exceed the number eligible to vote in 1940 by 
ibout 10 million, according to a provisional esti- 
mate prepared by the Census Bureau. 

Those eligible to vote will total 94,815,000. 
Women of voting age will outnumber men by 
670,000. For every 100 women of voting age 
tere will be only 96.5 men. 
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Children Still Found in 
Dangerous Employment 


There are still far too many children working 
in dangerous occupations, according to William R. 
McComb, Administrator of the Wage and Hour 
and Public Contracts Divisions. 

In inspection cases closed by the Divisions from 
July 1, 1947, to January 1, 1948, 2,092 minors were 
found to have been employed contrary to the child 
labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
Of these, 294 had been working in occupations 
which have been declared particularly hazardous 
for young workers and for which a minimum age 
of 18 years has been established under the act 


Working on Trucks 

The largest number of children working con- 
trary to a hazardous-occupations order, a total 
of 119, were driving motor vehicles or acting as 
helpers on motor trucks. In one instance, a 
17-year-old girl was driving an automobile, 
making deliveries for a dental laboratory. In 
another, a 16-year-old truck helper worked on 
the average of 60 hours a week (for which he had 
received no overtime pay). Six of the children 
working on motor vehicles were under 16 years of 
age—one, only 13 years old, was a helper on a 
newspaper truck, and a 14-year-old youngster 
was driving a truck for a produce company. 

Seventy-four children were found employed to 
operate power-driven woodworking machines, and 
71 were employed in logging operations or in saw- 
mills. Thirteen of those in sawmills were under 16 
years of age—two were 11-year olds, and one was 13. 

Nineteen minors were reported in jobs where 
their duties required them to ride on freight 
elevators. Three were messengers who transported 
goods on freight elevators, although not yet 16 
when employed. 

The duties of six minors involved trips on 
freight elevators and helping on motor vehicles. 
Four other instances were reported of minors 
each illegally employed in two types of hazardous 
occupations. Two were operating power-driven 
wood-working machines as well as being subjected 
to the hazards of sawmill employment, and two 
were working on motor vehicles in connection 
with logging or sawmilling occupations. One boy 
under 18 was working in connection with prohibit- 
ed work at a coal mine. 













JOINT BOARD TO SETTLE JURISDICTIONAL BUILDING DISPUTES 
Work Stoppages Ruled Out Pending Issuance of Binding Decisions 


Costly and time-consuming jurisdictional strikes 
in the building and construction industry appear 
to be coming to an end. 

After years of negotiations, representatives of 
employer groups and the building trades depart- 
ment of the American Federation of Labor have 
agreed to the establishment of the National Joint 
Board for the Settlement Dis- 
putes in the building and construction industry. 


of Jurisdictional 


No Work Stoppages 


The agreement prov ides that pending a decision 
by the joint board, or such settlement “fas may be 
arrived at through the offices of the Building and 
Construction Trades Department of the AFL, 
there shall be no stoppage of work arising out of 
any jurisdictional dispute.” 

Members of unions affiliated with the depart- 
ment “shall continue to work on the basis of their 
original assignments, provided no employer will 
assign employees to perform work contrary to 
decisions or agreements of record.” 

The board will consist of an impartial chairman, 
two members selected by the Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department of the AFL, and two 
members selected by employers, one of whom shall 
be a member of the participating general con- 
tractors of the industry and one representing the 
participating national associations of specialty 
contractors in the construction industry 

The agreement provides for the setting up of a 
labor and industry pool of 24 members—12 from 
the various participating employers’ associations, 
the 8 vice presidents of the Building and Construc- 
tion Trades the AFL, and 4 
general presidents of national and international 
unions affiliated with the Building and Construc- 


Department of 


tion Trades Department. 


Pool Members 

When a dispute is referred to the joint board, 
the chairman will select two each from the indus- 
try and labor pools who will sit with him in reach- 
ing a decision on the dispute. These pool members 
will not in any way be connected with or involved 
in the dispute which is to be acted upon. 














A board of trustees is to be set up uncer thy 











veneral supervision of the joint board. It w con- 
sist of the joint board chairman and four labor 
members and four employer members. 

When a dispute is submitted to the joint board 
the trustees will first investigate the claims of th, 
disputing parties to determine whether or not a 
disposition of the issues has been made previously 






in other cases. 

When a dispute is filed with the board, th 
chairman will immediately notify the president 
of the Building and Construction Trades Depart- 
ment of the existence of the dispute, and th 








president of the department will call a conterencs 





of the general presidents involved to seek an 





agreement. If a satisfactory agreement is reached 





the president of the building trades department 






will submit a copy of it to the joint board chair 





man and the terms of the agreement will becom 





effective. If the dispute is not settled by agree- 
joint 






ment within 10 days, the chairman of the 
board will the for a hearing. 

When the board of trustees finds that a disput 
has not been settled by agreement, the chairmat 





docket case 







will notify all the presidents of the national and 





international unions and employers’ organizations 






involved. This communication will state the issues 





involved in the controversy and invite all interest- 





ed parties to present evidence, orally or by brief. 






10-Day Decisions 
In all cases the joint board is obligated to con- 






sider all pertinent evidence and will render a dee 
sion within 10 days after the conclusion of th 






hearings whenever possible. Copies of the joint 





board’s decisions will be sent to all parties who 





have entered into the joint board agreement. They 





must be immediately accepted and complied with 





In communities or areas where local plans [0 





settlement of jurisdictional disputes are now 
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LABOR LAW CHANGES ON AGENDA OF NINE STATE LEGISLATURES 


Bills Advance Child Protection, Workmen’s Compensation 








Ten State legislatures have held regular sessions ployment because of race, creed, color, or ancestry, 


this vear. Most of them were scheduled to adjourn 
early in April. 
The session in California which assembled on 





March | was concerned only with budget matters. 












The Louisiana legislature does not meet until May 
10. A few special sessions have been called, but in 
most cases the subjects to be considered do not 
nelude labor matters. 


Labor Department Changes 

The Governor of Mississippi in his message to 
the legislature proposed a bill to establish a State 
abor department. In Kentucky the legislature has 
passed a bill to establish the Department of Eco- 
nomic Security to handle the functions of the un- 






mployment compensation and State employment 
fices. A New York bill proposes to set up a Divi- 












sion of Migrant Labor in the State Department of 
Labor. It provides for specific standards for labor 
amps and authorizes the division to develop 
dditional standards in cooperation with other 
State agencies, 

The Senate in Virginia has passed a bill to 
This bill 


vould establish a 16-year minimum age in place of 


vise existing child labor legislation 


the present 14-year minimum age, and in addition 
vould provide for a 





10-hour workweek. The 





Commissioner of Labor and Industry could also 













promulgate additional occupations to the list of 
hose considered hazardous for the employment of 
nors under 16. 


Off-the-Job Illness 


In Massachusetts, New Jersey, and New York, 
ls have been introduced to set up systems of 
sability compensation. These bills would pro- 
le compensation for workers disabled because 
la nonoccupational illness. Most of them are 
unilar to the laws now in effect in California 
id Rhode Island, the only two States which now 
wide compensation for a 
ability. 


nonoccupational 






ly . 
inline with the recommendations made by the 


wvernor, a bill has been proposed in Rhode Island 
ch attempts to prevent discrimination in em- 
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similar to existing legislation in New York and 
Massachusetts. A Kentucky bill would similarly 
prohibit discrimination solely on account of age 

Bills relating to industrial relations have been 
introduced in Kentucky, Massachusetts, Missis- 
sippi, New Jersey, and New York. A Kentucky bill 
would require supervising employees to file a non- 
Communist affidavit. In Massachusetts proposed 
legislation would prohibit closed-shop and other 
types of union security agreements. Bills were also 
introduced in this State to require a notice of in- 
tention to strike and to provide for anti-Commu- 
nist affidavits by officers of unions. 

In Mississippi legislation has been proposed to 
prohibit closed shops and to require business agents 
of labor unions to be qualified voters of the State. 
In New Jersey a proposed bill would prohibit the 
importation and transportation of strikebreakers. 
In New York several bills were introduced to repeal 
the act passed in 1947 which prohibits strikes by 
public employees. 


Workmen's Compensation 

In Mississippi, where at present there is no 
workmen’s compensation law, three bills have been 
introduced to establish a system of workmen's 
compensation. A number of bills proposing con- 
structive changes in existing workmen's compen- 
sation laws are under consideration in Kentucky, 
Massachusetts, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, 
and South Carolina. 

In Missouri the Senate has passed a bill to in- 
crease benefits for disability and death. Several 
bills have been introduced in Massachusetts to 
increase disability benefits. 

Increased benefits are also proposed in bills in- 
troduced in Kentucky, New York, and South Caro- 
lina. In New York the waiting period would be 
eliminated by the provisions of one bill. Another 
measure would provide that ip case of temporary 
total disability and permanent partial disability, 
both resulting from the same injury, the claimant 
will receive separate aw ards for each disability. A 
Kentucky bill would provide for general coverage 


of occupational diseases. 







Thousands of qualified workers, like this young job seeker, use State employment services each month. 


WORLD-WIDE STANDARDS SOUGHT FOR FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 
San Francisco International Conference May Adopt Proposal 


A world-wide extension of free public employ- 
ment services, in many respects similar to the 
American Federal-State system now in operation, 
will be an important item on the agenda of the 
International Labor Conference which meets in 
San Francisco in June. 

Agitation for the development of public employ- 
ment services began during the First World War 
after many countries had experienced conditions 
bordering on chaos in the recruitment of workers 
for war industry. In 1933, the year before the 
United States joined the International Labor Or- 
ganization, the American system of State-admin- 
istered employment services, coordinated and di- 
rected by the United States Employment Service, 
was created under the Wagner-Peyser Act. 

The International Labor Organization, at its 
first meeting in Washington in 1919, adopted a 
convention on employment, subsequently ratified 
by 31 nations. It provided for the establishment 
of a system of free public employment agencies 
under control of a central authority; for advisory 


committees, including representatives of employer 
and workers; for coordination of public and privat 
free employment agencies; and for the coordins- 
tion of the various national systems by the Inter 
national Office in agreement with tl 
countries concerned 

In a general survey report on the forthcoming 


Labor 


San Francisco meeting, the International Labor 
Office says of employment ser’ ices: 

“The present situation is challenging. 
growing recognition of the need for an employ- 
ment policy, and of the importance of a stro 
employment service for applying this police} 
provides a firm basis for the belief that the & 
perience gained before and during the last W 
will not be lost but will be used fully in adapt? 
each national service to the requirements of t 
postwar economy, 

‘Each local office is becoming better equippe 
to use the phrase of the late President Rooseve" 
to serve as the ‘corner grocery store’ of a postwa 


employment market built up to assist in the vi 
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and urgent task of full employment planning. 
The idea of a passive employment service, pre- 
occupied with routine matters connected with 
unemployment, is ceding place to that of an active 
service, preoccupied above all with helping to 
achieve the best possible distribution of workers.”’ 


Proposed Standards 


At the thirtieth session in Geneva last summer. 
the conference discussed a proposed convention 
for this year’s session in San Francisco and sub- 
mitted it to the various nations for observations 
and recommendations. 

Replies have been received from Australia, 
Belgium, Finland, India, Ireland, the Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Poland, Sweden, Switzerland, Union 
of South Africa, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States. 

Basically the 
public employment services would urge member 


proposed convention of free 
nations to provide: (1) Organization of industrial, 
agricultural, and other employment as an integral 
part of the program for the full use of productive 
resources; (2a) collecting and making available 
information concerning labor supply, employment 
opportunities, skills required, also employment and 
uemployment trends and causes of unemploy- 
ment; (2b) assisting workers to find suitable em- 
ployment and employers to find suitable workers; 
2c) assisting in determining and developing con- 
tent of training and retraining courses; (2d) 
developing methods of transference of workers from 
one Occupation or area to another; (2e) helping to 
achieve best possible distribution of manpower 
within each industry and area; (2f) cooperating 
as may be required in administration of unem- 
ployment insurance and assistance; (2g) assisting 
other public and private bodies in planning loca- 
tion of industry, public works, housing projects. 
social facilities, and other social and economic 
measures 

All of these activities are provided for in policies 
id regulations promulgated by the United States 
Employment Service for the coordination of the 
‘tate employment service systems. Typical serv- 
American workers in the 1,800 
Permanent and 2,700 part-time local offices of 
the Nation-wide system of free public employ- 
went services are illustrated in the photographs 


M these pages. 








































First step is registration. Here applicant gives her 


name, address, occupation, other vital data 





Job counseling reveals the applicant's training and 
experience. Qualifications are then matched against 
job openings, and referral to employer follows. 
















































































































































NLRB CLARIFIES STATUS OF FOUR GROUPS OF EMPLOYEES 
Rule Covers News Reporters, Watchmen, Inspectors, Routemen 


The National Labor Relations Board has begun 
the task of defining the status of various groups of 
employees under the Labor Management Rela- 
tions Act of 1947. The first decisions touched upon 
the status of inspectors, watchmen, contract news- 
paper carriers, and newspaper reporters. 

The rulings on inspectors and newspaper carriers 
revolved upon the question of whether they come 
within the law’s definition of “employees,” who are 
entitled to protection of the law in union organiza- 
tion and collective bargaining. The question in- 
volving watchmen was whether or not they are 
plant protection guards, who must bargain in a 
separate unit and who can be represented only by 
a union which is not affiliated with a union repre- 
senting production workers. The question on news- 
paper reporters was whether they are “professional 
employees,’’ who must vote separately before they 
can be represented by a union representing other 


workers. 


A majority of the 5-man Board held thai 12 in. 
spectors in an Illinois steel-tube manufacturing 
plant were eligible to vote with production and 
maintenance employees in a collective-ba: ining 
election. The majority declared that Congress, j 
writing the new law, clearly left the inspectors out 
of the category of supervisors, who are excluded 
from the definition of ‘‘employees” entitled to us 


the Board’s facilities 


Majority Opinion 

The majority opinion was signed by Chairmai 
Paul M. Herzog and- Members John M. Hlousto 
and Abe Murdock. Board Members James J 
Reynolds, Jr., and J. Copeland Gray filed a joint 
dissent, contending that the inspectors were “rep- 
resentatives of management” and should be e- 
cluded from a bargaining unit including produe- 
tion workers. 

The duties of the inspectors involved are to in- 


spect materials and either pass or reject them, th 


Before starting a busy day, National Labor Relations Board Members posed for this photo. Left to right: Abe G. 
Murdock, John M. Houston, Chairman Paul M. Herzog, James J. Reynolds, Jr., and J. Copeland Gray. 
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Board said. They are paid at an hourly rate, ap- 
proximately 15 percent above the rate of produc- 


tion workers. They work under separate super- 
vision and have authority to shut down a machine 
turning out defective materials. The company’s 
contention that this authority brought them into 
the category of supervisors was rejected. 


Unit for Watchmen 


In another case, brought by the United Auto 
Workers (CIO), the Board declared that watchmen 
cannot be included in the same bargaining unit 
with other employees even though they are not 
uniformed, armed, or deputized. The unanimous 
decision held that they are ‘“‘plant-protection em- 
ployees” and are not eligible under the law to be 
represented by the same union as other employees. 

The question of the status of contract newspaper 
carriers under the new labor relations act was 
raised for the first time in a case involving 207 car- 
riers who operate home delivery routes under con- 
tract for The Star of Kansas City, Mo. Limiting 
its holding to the facts of this particular case, the 
Board found that these carriers fell within the 
category of independent contractors on three 
principal grounds: (1) Their earnings came from 
profits rather than wages; (2) they themselves 
decided how the work of carrying the papers 
should be done; and (3) they hired others to do the 
actual work. 

In its first ruling on the status of newspaper 
reporters under the law, the Board rejected a New 
Jersey publisher’s contention that some of his 
editors and reporters qualified as professional em- 
ployees. Under the law, professional employees 
may be represented by the same union as other 
employees but only after they have voted in favor 
of it ina separate election. The publisher sought to 
include in this category several special editors, 
rewrite men, and out-of-town reporters. 

“The evidence indicates that all the reporters in 
the editorial department perform substantially the 
sume type of work and are subject to the same 
over-all departmental supervision,” the Board 
sid, “We perceive no reason to distinguish be- 
ween these employees and other employees in the 
‘ditorial department on the basis of duties per- 
formed or the manner of performance. If any 
(ifference exists, it is one of degree rather than 
kind.” 
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On-the-Job Injuries 
Reduced in States 


Four States report material reductions in job in- 
juries as a result of either State-wide or special in- 
dustry safety programs organized by their labor 
departments. 

New Jersey reports a 9-percent reduction in com- 
pensable injuries in 1947 over 1946. For the second 
vear Rhode Island’s accident figures have shown a 
decrease, 14 percent in 1946 over 1945, and another 
10 percent in 1947 over the preceding year. This de- 
crease has saved the State’s employers and workers 
some 6 million dollars in direct and indirect costs 
and in wage losses. 


Frequency Rates Drop 


In addition to these State-wide reductions, North 
Carolina and South Carolina report decreases in ae- 
cident frequencies in connection with special indus- 
try programs the labor departments have sponsored 
there. North Carolina recently concluded a 9- 
month safety program in the brick and tile indus- 
try and reports a 10-percent reduction in frequency 
over the same period of 1946. South Carolina is 
running a 6-month program in woodworking plants 
and at the end of 4 months reports a 32-percent de- 
crease over the same period the preceding year. 

The Indiana Department of Labor shortly will 
inaugurate a special drive in the limestone indus- 
try, while New Jersey has begun an industry pro- 
gram for woodworking plants, and Rhode Island 
for jewelry. 


Available to All 


In varying ways these States have requested as- 
sistance from the Bureau of Labor Standards of the 
Department of Labor. Flow charts of industrial 
operations and their hazards have been prepared, 
in cooperation with State inspection staffs, by the 
Bureau of Labor Standards for safety engineers in 
woodworking, brick and tile, jewelry, and the lime- 
stone industry. Data on the control of special haz- 
ards in each industry are also prepared by the 
Bureau for distribution by the State to the indus- 
tries affected. The charts and other data are then 
made available to all States to aid in the develop- 
ment of similar programs, should they desire them. 





Willis Waugh, veterans’ reemployment rights committeeman, Omulgee, Okla., advises a veteran on his seniority 
rights. Owner of a jewelry store, Waugh is one of the prominent businessmen voluntarily aiding veterans. 


3,500 VOLUNTEERS HELP VETERANS REGAIN RIGHTS IN OLD JOBS 


‘““Doctors, Lawyers, Merchants, Union Chiefs’’ Help With Advice 


In age the committeemen range from 21 to 8! 
years. By vocation they include men from almost 
every occupation and profession. They includ: 


In 7 out of 8 of the Nation’s 4,000 counties, 
prominent citizens are voluntarily serving as com- 
mitteemen to aid World War II veterans gain 
reinstatement to the jobs they left to serve their 
country, or seniority rights, or other benefits to 
which they are entitled under the GI bill. 


289 in Ohio 


The committecemen do the 
Labor Department’s Bureau of veterans’ Reem- 
ployment Rights. They are provided information 
as to the law by a small number of BVRR field 
36 cities, and work mostly 


“ease work” of the 


representatives in 
through local employment service offices. 

The number of these volunteer committeemen 
by States ranges from 1 in Delaware to 289 in 
Ohio, according to Robert K. Salyers, Director of 
the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights of 
the Department of Labor. 


lawyers, bankers, industrialists, union officials 
educators, new spapermen, clergymen, postmast- 
ers, State, Federal, and municipal officials, farn- 
ers, physicians, railroad men, and veterans’ servic 
officers. They have the common interest, Salyers 
said, of wanting to give aid to veterans 
Many of them devote much of their time to t! 
problems of individual veterans. The veterans & 
referred to them directly, or by the local State em- 
ployment service office. They interview the vet 
eran, investigate the circumstances of his claim 
and contact the employer. They bring the veter! 
the employer, and frequently officials of the une 
involved into a round-table conference. There # 
the facts concerning the veteran’s failure to obtal 
his old job, or his vacation, his seniority, or au! 
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Portland, Maine—J. Vanier, Jr., AFL, a service officer, Portland, Oregon—Committeeman Elmo M. Mills, a 
and Committeeman G. R. Nichols discuss a case. veteran, answers an inquiry on reemployment rights. 


matic pay increases, or other benefits are discussed 
in an amicable atmosphere by the parties involved 
and a neutral observer 


Fishing Waits 


One of the busiest committeemen discovered by 
BYRR field agents was J. H. Stephens of Spring- 
field, Mo. After serving a full lifetime by ordinary 
standards on the St. Louis-San Francisco, ‘‘Frisco,”’ 
railroad, Mr. Stephens retired. He was oiling up 
his fishing tackle and heading for some leisure on 
the White River when he was asked to serve as 
committeeman for the BVRR. In the intervening 
months he has secured satisfactory settlement of 
150 veterans claims and all but 2 of them without 
the necessity of litigation. 

Joseph F. Moore, a Pittsburgh banker, decided 
that the veteran referred to him had no valid claim 
against his former employer. In the course of dis- 


ussing the ease, however, Mr. Moore became im- Texas Governor Beauford Jester confers with veteran 


James D. Couch. Governor Jester is chief honorary 
reemployment committeeman for Texas. 


pressed with the veteran. So he hired him—at a 
taise—and put him to work in the bank. 
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Off-Job Iliness Causes 
Most Plant Absenteeism 


Nearly two-thirds of all explained work absences 
reported during the first half of 1947 were ascribed 
to illness or accidents not related to employment, 
according to a survey made jointly by the Social 
Security Administration, the United States Public 
Health Service, and the Bureau of Labor Statisties. 
The survey covered 260 manufacturing plants em- 
ploying about 160,000 workers. 

Expressed on an annual basis, the record for the 
first two quarters indicated an over-all average of 
Each 


worker averaged nearly two absences per year be- 


3.3 and 3.4 absences per vear per employee. 


cause of illness or nonoccupational accidents. 

In the first quarter the workers of the reporting 
plants lost time at an annual rate of 10.7 days 
per worker employed. In the second quarter less 
time was lost because of illness, and the rate of 


loss dropped to 9.0 days per year. 


Nonwork Accidents 

More than half of the time lost in each quarter 
was ascribed to sickness or injury from nonwork 
accidents. In the first quarter the rate of time 
loss for these reasons was 6.5 days per worker per 
year. In the second quarter this rate fell to 4.9 
days per worker per year. 

The rate of absenteeism for women was about 
half again as high as the rate for men. In the two 
quarters the annual time-loss rates for men were 
For women the cor- 
This dif- 


ference was most pronounced in respect to the time 


9.3 and 8.3 days per worker. 


responding averages were 13.1 and 12.5. 


lost because of illness or nonwork injuries. For 
men the annual rate of time loss for these reasons 
was 5.6 days per worker during the first quarter 
and 4.1 in the second quarter. For women the 
rates were 8.2 and 7.4. The average time lost by 
wemen for personal reasons also exceeded that for 
men in each quarter. 

Approximately half of the illness absences for 
which the duration was reported were terminated 
after only 1 day, and fully three-fourths of the 
total were terminated in less than 4 days. Less 
than 10 percent of the absences chargeable to ill- 


ness involved disabilities lasting as long as 8 days. 


Puerto Rican Wage Order 
Affects Leather Products 


First of the series of new wage orders for Puer 
Rican industries subject to the Fair Labor Stand. 
ards Act went into effect on March 22. 

Issued by William R. McComb, Administrat 
of the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Diy;- 
sions, the order applies to the industry official); 
designated as ‘The Leather and Skin Produets 
Division of the Leather, Textile, Rubber, Stray 
and Related Products Industries in Puerto Rico 


17-Cent Minimum 

It establishes a 17-cents-an-hour minimum wag 
for a new classification in the ‘ndustry —hané- 
sewing or hand-lacinig operations. The former 30- 
cents-an-hour minimum wage for all other oper. 
tions continues in effect. 

The order is based on the recommendation mad 
to the Administrator by an industry committee h 
had appointed to re-examine 14 of the Island’ 
industries. The group, composed in equal numbers 
of representatives of employers, employees, and 
the general public, met in Puerto Rico last sum- 
mer. McComb held a public hearing on the recom- 
mendation in Washington before issuing the order 
Hearings also have been held on the recommenda- 
tions for the 13 other industries studied, a 
MeComb’s action on these is expected in the nea 


future. 


Lower Than in U. S. 


A special provision of the wage and hour la 
permits the establishment of a minimum wage! 
Puerto Rican industries lower than the statuto 


40-cents-an-hour minimum set by the act for tl 
continental United States. 

The other industries studied are: Small Leathe 
Goods and Related Products Industry; Whaole- 
saling, Warehousing, and Other Distribution In- 
dustries; Foundry, Machine Shop, and Fabricate 
Metal Products Industry; Full-Fashioned Hosier 
Industry; Shoe Manufacturing and Allied Indus 
tries; Artificial Flower Industry; Sugar Manulae 
turing Industry; Railroad, Railway Express, ® 
Property Motor Transport Industry; Pear! Butte 
Industry; Hooked Rug Industry; Cigar and Cig 
rette Industry; Vegetable, Fruit, and Fruit Jue 
Canning Industry; and Vegetable Packing I 
dustry. 
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The 1948 in-service training class of the Depart- 
ment of Labor’s program of cooperation with the 
American Republics began April 5 with a joint 
orientation course by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
Bureau of Labor Standards. The 
trainees include government representatives from 
Colombia, Cuba, Bolivia, and Mexico. 


ties and the 





Juan Lizarralde, of Guatemala, receives certificate 
hom Director Connolly. Looking on are Jack Gilmore, 
State Department; Gertrude Schermerhorn, in charge of 
Lirarralde’s training program; Mollie R. Carroll, FSA; 
and Francisco Linares, Guatemalan Embassy. 


Earlier this year under the United Nations Fel- 
owship Program, Chung Chi-Wei and Chang Yu- 
Yuan, from Nanking, China, and Dr. Vaclay 
Michal, from Praha, Czechoslovakia, spent some 





me in the Department of Labor learning about 
lsorganization and activities. All three trained in 
le field of social welfare and specialized in labor 
(ministration, housing, and employment service. 
lhe Bureau of Labor Standards arranged for 
‘sits to State departments of labor where the 
rainees had an opportunity to observe the admin- 
‘uation of State labor laws and standards. 


fom Guatemala 


Juan Luis Lizarralde, from Guatemala, spent 6 
mths in the United States on a grant from his 
“vernment to study workmen’s compensation and 
‘ety standards and safety inspection methods 
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OFFICIALS FROM SOUTH AMERICA AND CHINA STUDY SAFETY HERE 


Courses Include Observation of State Departments of Labor 


under supervision of the Bureau of Labor Stand- 
ards. He took the basic training course given by 
the Federal Security Agency. He attended the 
National Safety Conference in Chicago, visited the 
State departments of labor for observation of 
safety inspection methods in Maryland, New Jer- 
sey, New York, Ohio, and the District of Colum- 
bia, and took courses I and II in safety inspection 
given by the Bureau of Labor Standards for the 
departments of labor in New Jersey and Maryland 
Passing the examinations in both classes with ex- 
ceptionally high marks, he received the certificate 
awarded for this work. 

The participants in the training class now in 
progress will spend about 4 weeks in Washington 
learning about the Department of Labor, the 
United States Government, the history of the labor 
movement, the development of industry in the 
United States, and the fundamental policies, stand- 
ards, and techniques of labor law administration 

Plans are being made for a schedule of visits to 
the departments of labor in the various States to 
observe mediation and conciliation services and 
labor-management relations in the framework of a 
democracy 


Half of Working Children 
No Longer Attending Schdol 


About half (1,140,000) 
and girls 14 through 17 years of age at work in 
the United States have left school, according to 
unpublished Census Bureau figures for October 
1947, the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Divisions reported. 


of the 2,250,000 boys 


Among the 700,000 employed minors 14 and 15 
vears old, 494,000 were enrolled in school, while 
611,000 of the 1,500,000 employed boys and girls 
of 16 and 17 were attending school. 

In both age groups the weekly working hours 
were high for many of the minors working and 
also going to school. Over one-tenth worked 35 
hours a week or more, and more than three-fifths 
were working 15 or more hours per week. Two- 
thirds of the boys and girls 14 through 17 years of 
age were employed in nonagricultural industries. 













































LABOR DEPARTMENT’S BIRTHDAY CELEBRATED IN TWELVE CITIES 
Secretary Speaks at Philadelphia and New York City Mecting; 


The United States Department of Labor, baby 
of the President’s Cabinet, had its thirty-fifth 
birthday on March 4. 

Labor and industry leaders joined with Govern- 
ment officials in birthday observances in a dozen 
major cities throughout the United States in cele- 
bration of the anniversary of the day 35 years ago 
when President William Howard Taft took pen in 
hand and affixed his signature to the bill creating 
the Department as a separate entity. 


1,200 at New York Dinner 


Secretary of Labor L. B. 
dressed a representative gathering of leaders in 
labor, industry, and the Government at a dinner in 
New York City attended by 1,200 persons. This 
meeting was sponsored by a labor-industry com- 
mittee headed by General David Sarnoff, president 
of the Radio Corp. of America. Former Postmaster 
General James A. Farley was toastmaster and 
other speakers included Robert R. Young, chair- 
man of the board, Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
Co.; William Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor; and Jacob Potofsky, general 
president of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America, Philip Murray, 
president of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. Arthur J. White, chairman of 
field staff meetings, Department of Labor, read 
a message from President Truman. 

More than 1,000 people crowded the Quarter- 
master Depot in Philadelphia to hear Secretary 
Schwellenbach at the first of the birthday parties 
on March 3. This observance was sponsored by 
the Federal Business Association of Philadelphia. 
The Secretary was introduced by F. J. G. Dorsey, 


Schwellenbach ad- 


who represented 


regional 


regional chairman of field staff meetings. 


In Washington 

Under Secretary of Labor David A. Morse was 
one of the speakers at the departmental observance 
in the auditorium. Other speakers included 
United States Senator Elbert D. Thomas, of Utah, 
Sabath, of Illinois. 
Appropriate ceremonies took place in honor of re- 


and Congressman Adolph J 


tired employees of the Department and those still 


In Washington, D. C., Solon Larry, retired Department 
employee with 47 years of service, is commended by 
Under Secretary of Labor David A. Morse and United 
States Senator Elbert D. Thomas, of Utah. 


on the rolls with long service. The Navy ban 
provided music for the Washington observance 

Employees who retired since the first of th 
year and their years of service include Edna lL 
Stone, 27 years; John R. Donnelly, 32 years; Ell 
Nieman, 31 years; N. Nelson Parker, 30 year 
William B. Williams, 15 years. 


Long Service 

Solon Larry, who retired on March 31 will 
47 years’ service, came to the Labor Depart 
ment in July 1918 from the Department of Com- 
merce, Others, still working, with long service ar 
Benjamin R. Sherwood, 44 years; Ella Merritt, 4 
years; Gail T. Judd, 41 years; John R. Demorest 
39 years; Jesse Watts, 37 years; Mason A. Winston 
36 years; and Frank R. 
inspector with the Baltimore field office in th 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Division 

Assistant Secretary of Labor John W. Gibso! 
was the chief speaker at the Boston dinner & 
tended by New England leaders in labor and it 
dustry. Wendell D. Macdonald, regional chai 
man of field staff meetings, presided and int 
duced other speakers including Dudley P. Harm! 


New Englan 
Engla 


New 


Snyder, 35 years, # 


executive vice president of the 


Council; Frank R. Carmichael, 
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regional director, CIO, and Daniel Healey, New 
England assistant regional director, AFL. 


Assistant Secretary of Labor John T. Kmetz 
addressed luncheon meetings in San Francisco, 


Les Angeles, and Denver, while Administrator 


Wm. R. \fcComb, of the Wage and Hour and Pub- 
lie Contracts Divisions, spoke in Kansas City. 

Regional chairmen in charge of the various ob- 
servances, besides Chairmen Macdonald of Bos- 
ton, White of New York, and Dorsey of Philadel- 
phia, included: Harvey Driscoll, Atlanta; Thomas 
D. O'Malley, Chicago; J. K. Johnson, Cleveland; 
James H. Bond, Dallas; Reid Williams, Kansas 
City; and Edward McMahon, San Francisco. 

Other departmental representatives addressed 
observances elsewhere in the country as follows: 
Solicitor William S. Tyson, Cleveland; Miss Frieda 
S. Miller, Director, Women’s Bureau, Dallas; Di- 
rector William F. Patterson, Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship, Atlanta ; Commissioner Ewan Clague, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Chicago; Miss Elsie I. Wolfe, 
Women’s Bureau, St. Louis. 


& 


At Boston anniversary observances—Left to right, 
front: Dudley P. Harmon, of the New England Council, 
and Assistant Secretary of Labor John W. Gibson. 
Rear: Frank R. Carmichael, Daniel Healey, and 
Wendell D. Macdonald, of the Department of Labor. 








Attending the birthday dinner in New York were (left to right) Bernard Gimbel, Secretary Schwellenbach, former 
Postmaster General James A. Farley, William Green, and Nelson Rockefeller. Inset: Jacob Potofsky. 
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McComb Clarifies Seven 
Wage and Hour Exemptions 

Seven types of exemptions under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act are affected by enforcement policies 
announced by William R. McComb, Administrator 
of the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Divisions. 

Including percentage tests which are approxi- 
mately the same as those which have guided the 
Administrator in his enforcement policies for 
several years, the policies relate to the act’s ex- 
emptions for retail and service establishments; 
seamen; certain seafood and fisheries employees; 
certain carriers by air; street, suburban, or inter 
urban electric railways and local trolley or motor- 
bus carriers; switchboard operators on exchanges 
with less than 500 stations; and certain railroads 


and pipe lines. 


Overtime Only 

The railroad and pipe-line exemption relieves 
qualifying employers from paying certain em- 
ployees in accordance with the wage and hour 
law overtime provisions only, while the others 
permit exemption from both the minimum wage 
and overtime provisions of the law. 

For the “‘retail or service establishment’? exemp- 
tion, McComb’s enforcement policy indicates the 
amount of nonretail selling or nonexempt servicing 
which he will deem “substantial,” thus disqualifying 
an establishment for the exemption. The per- 
centage test in the policy is based on an establish- 
ment basis, the exemption being lost when an es- 
tablishment derives more than 25 percent of its 
semiannual gross receipts from nonretail selling or 


nonexempt servicing. 


Individual Basis 

The enforcement policy with respect to each of 
the other six exemptions contains a percentage test 
based on an individual basis, rather than on an 
establishment basis. For these, measurement is 
made of the amount of nonexempt work in which 
an employee may engage before the effect of the 
When “work of 


a nature other than that which characterizes the 


exemption is lost to his employer. 


exemption” occupies more than 20 percent of the 
time worked by the employee during a workweek, 
it will be considered “substantial” enough to defeat 


the exemption, 


16 


Standards Bureau Advisers 
Awarded Merit Certificates 


At the semiannual meeting held in Was!) ingto 
in March, the Safety Advisory Committee to th 
Bureau of Labor Standards received certificates of 
appointment from William L. Connolly, urea 
Director, in recognition of their efforts to assist th 
Bureau’s Division of Safety Standards. 

Composed of outstanding safety authorities 
from State labor departments, organized labo 
and business, the committee includes: J. Colby 
Lewis, Rhode Island; Harry A. Nelson, Wisconsir 
Warren N. Watson, Washington, D. C., who was 
represented at this meeting by P. V. Tilden; Joh 
R. Kumpel, Obio; Harry Read, Washingtor 
D. C.; Lewis E. MacBrayne, Massachusetts; For- 
rest H. Shuford, North Carolina; Nelson H. Cruik- 
shank, Washington, D. C.; and W. H. Cameror 
[llinois. 

The committee was presented with factory-in- 
spector training techniques and methods for cov- 
sideration and recommendations. The specia 
industry safety programs sponsored by numerous 
State labor departments were reviewed for con- 
pleteness and effectiveness, with several new indus- 
try programs recommended in hazardous fields o! 
activity not covered by the Division of Safety 
Standards’ current program. 


Foundry Wage Rates 
Up 30 Percent Over 1945 


Straight-time hourly earnings of machine mold- 
ers in ferrous foundries averaged over $1.70 in th 
late fall of 1947, in 12 of 23 large cities studied by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Average earnings 
of floor molders and hand bench molders generalls 
ranged between $1.50 and $1.70 an hour. 

Among the eight selected occupations included 
in the study, straight-time hourly earnings had it 
creased on the average by approximately 10 per 
cent between October 1946 and November 194 
and by about 30 percent between January 194 
and November 1947. Wage changes were not unt 
form, partly because of varying incentive earnings 
In the majority of cities, increases mm earmog 
venerally ranged from 6 to 13 percent during thi 
past year and from 25 to 40 percent during 
period of approximately 3 years since January 
1945. 
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The number of cylinder-press men has been on 


the increase for the past few decades and will prob- 
ably expand even further as more new machinery, 





supplies, and paper become available. Expansion 





of the occupation may require 600 men annually 





to replace those who die or retire. 





Skilled cylinder-press men are the third largest 





croup of craftsmen in the printing and publishing 





ndustry, outnumbered only by compositors and 
They 
portion of the estimated total of 42,000 pressmen. 
Other 





notype operators. represent a major 






major types of web 





pressmen operate 





otary, offset, platen, and other types of presses 





Cylinder-press men are found only in the print- 





ng, publishing, and allied products industry, or 





n industries which operate print shops for their 
wn purposes 





Although found in small towns as 





vell as large cities, more than half of them are 





mployed in 10 major industrial centers where 





ommercial job, periodical, anc book printing 
York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Detroit, Cleveland, St. 


Paul. 





we concentrated. These centers are New 







Louis, Cincinnati, and 






Minneapolis-St 


Lay-offs Rare 








Lay-offs during seasonal summer lulls, frequent 
fore the war, now seldom occur. 





Emplovers are 
uwillng to lose men when qualified workers are 






scaree, 







Cylinder-press men and other craftsmen are 
s affected by declines in general business activ- 
ly than those of lower skills. Women are rarely 







because of tra- 
tional practices and the heavy weight lifting 


juired, 


ployed on cylinder presses 





Cylinder-press men are usually paid less than 





)rotary-press men but more than platen-press 
Union 






minimum rates have increased in 
st large cities by 20 to 60 cents an hour since 
Y 1946 when the under 


eetive-bargaining agreements was $1.65 an 





average union scale 








#. Current union rates for day shifts on eylin- 





presses In major industrial areas across the 
htry $1.60) to 





ranged from $2.35 an hour. 









EMPLOYMENT OUTLOOK GOOD FOR QUALIFIED CYLINDER-PRESS MEN 


Expansion and Retirement Openings Promise Steady Demand 





Workers at the Government Printing Office, world's 
largest printing plant, at battery of cylinder presses. 


Non-union wages are slightly lower. Apprentices 
usually start at 30 to 40 percent of the journeymen 
rate, with pay increasing regularly to about 80 or 
90 percent during the final half vear of appren- 
ticeship. Workers are paid time and a half for 
work over 40 hours and or 8 hours a day, and some- 
times double 
Night-shift 


earnings usually range from $864 to $85, 
40-Hour Workweek 


The prevailing workweek is 40 hours, spread 


time on Sundays and _ holidays 


workers receive extra pay. Weekly 


over 5 days, but the trend is toward fewer hours. 
About half of the cities listed above were on a 
36'o- or 37's-hour week, according to most recent 
union agreements. 

Experience requirements are rigid. Union shops 
require workers fully qualified by at least a 4-vear 
and usually a 5-year formal apprenticeship and 
a union card showing good standing. Nonunion 
shops require the equivalent in on-the-job training 

Applicants for apprenticeship or other printing 
jobs may obtain hiring information from unions 
ollice of their 


employer associations, the nearest 


State employment service, or from individual 


printing employers. 









Reorganization Plan 
Defeated by Congress 


Reorganization Plan No. 1 was defeated by 
votes of both houses of Congress in February and 
March. As a result the Bureau of Employment 
Security, which administers unemployment com- 
pensation grants to the States, will remain in the 
Federal Security Agency. 

The United States Employment Service, under 
present law, will remain in the Department of 
Labor until 6 months after the official termination 
of the war period. The Employment Service ad- 
ministers the Federal grants to the States for ad- 
ministration of the State and local public employ- 


ment services 


McComb Proposes to Keep 
Wage-Hour Records 3 Years 

A proposed amendment to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act record-keeping regulations, an- 
nounced by William R. McComb, Administrator 
of the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Di- 
visions, provides that records employers now are 
required to maintain for 4 years would need to be 
kept for only 3 years. 

In giving interested parties 30-day notice of 
opportunity to comment on the proposal, Mc- 
Comb pointed out that the present record-keeping 
requirement with respect to basic records, such 
as time cards and similar working records, would 
not be changed. Such records, he explained, are 
kept for 2 years, and no change is proposed. 

The reduction from 4 to 3 years for other 
records, the Administrator said, is proposed to 
reflect the new operating policy of the Divisions 
in the light of provisions of the Portal-to-Portal 
Act which establish a 2-year Federal statute of 
limitations applying to suits for back wages under 
the wage and hour law. At the same time, he 
added, it would be in line with the 3-year period 
for commencing criminal actions now provided by 


general Federal statute 


Equal Pay 

In San Francisco four union agreements be- 
tween Hotel and Restaurant Employees, AFL, 
and employers’ associations, representing hotels, 
restaurants, and clubs, contain the provision that 
all wage scales apply equally to male and female 


employees 
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Machinery Plant Earnings 
Up Average of 9 Percent 


Straight-time earnings for selected occu ations 


in the machinery industries rose by about 9 perce 


on the average between October 1946 and Novem. 


ber 1947 in 31 large cities studied by the Bureau, 
Labor Statistics. 

The majority of the increases fell within a rang 
of 6 to 15 percent. Increases of 15 percent ; 
more were most frequently reported in cities 
the southeastern region and in Hartford, Cinci 
nati, Cleveland, Indianapolis, and St. Louis. 

For the period from January 1945 to Novemly 
1947, wage increases averaged about 29 percent 
typically ranging from 23 to 36 percent. 

Wage levels of skilled workers in the machin 
industries in November 1947 showed less variatio 


among the cities studied than did average carning 


of workers performing less skilled operations 


Straight-time average hourly earnings in the high- 


est wage cities were from 42 to 55 cents an ho 
above those in the lowest wage cities for skill 
jobs. The corresponding range for less skill 


groups generally amounted to 54 to 72 cents. 


Wide Range 


There was nearly a 100-percent range in th 
average earnings of hand truckers 
in Charlotte to $1.30 in Detroit. For tool and d 
makers, who typically received the highest pay 
average earnings ranged from $1.45 in Atlante 
Denver, Dallas, and Providence to $2 an hour! 
San Francisco (a difference of about two-fifths 
Earnings averaging $1.60 or more an hour we! 


reported for production machinists in four citi 


and for class A engine lathe operators in sev 
cities, 

Paid holidays (typically six a year) were pr 
vided for plant workers by four out of seven esta! 
lishments. The extent of this practice was mos 
common and most liberal in Middle Atlantic cities 

Formal paid vacation plans were in effect f 
plant workers in 9 out of 10 establishments 
studied. In most cases the workers received 
l-week paid vacation after a year’s employm 
After 5 years of service, paid vacations of 2 wee 


nt 


were granted in five-eighths of all establishmen!s 
studied. The most liberal vacation plans for plan! 


workers were found in Pacifie Coast cities. 
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Contractor Pays U. S. $950 
For Hiring Child Worker 


The first Public Contracts Act enforcement case 
ty be contested in a Federal court has ended in full 
payment of a $950 judgment against a Denver, 
Colo _manufaecturer who had refused to pay liqui- 
dated damages to the Government for the illegal 
mployment of a minor in violation of the act. 

The while the the 
Wagner Manufacturing Co., was performing on 
$30,000 


violation occurred firm, 


two Government contracts, for and 
928,000, for the fabrication of waterproof bedding 
The firm had 


mployed a boy under 16 years of age, contrary to 


olls for the Army during the war 
the act’s child labor provisions, for a total of 95 
lavs. The act requires payment to the Govern- 
ment. as liquidated damages, of $10 for each day 
of such illegal employment 

Action was filed by the United States Attorney 
General in the United States District Court for the 
District of Colorado, after the firm had refused to 
nake the payment, as required by the decisions 
f the Secretary of Labor and the Administrator 
fthe Wage and Hour and Publie Contracts Divi- 
sions, Which followed the revelation of the viola- 
on during inspection of the establishment 


Job Increase Expected 
In Oil Refining Industry 


Employment in the petroleum refining industry, 
lich reached an all-time high in 1947, will con- 
hue to increase gradually for several years, ac- 
Robert C Director of the 
nited States Employment Service. 


ding to Goodwin, 
Demands for petroleum products in 1948 will be 
cher than in 1947 when new peaks in production, 
ning, and sales were established 

‘The increase in consumer demand for petro- 
im produets,”’ Goodwin said, “is due to conver- 
nof furnaces from coal to oil, to the buying of 
re Diesels by railroads, and to greater numbers 


mit 
Ait 


omobiles, trucks, buses, tractors, and space 
iters In use,”’ 

fotal employment in the petroleum refining in- 
‘try reached a new high in August 1947. In 
mary employment in 131 establishments, repre- 
the 


ting virtually totaled 


es 
gov 


entire industry, 
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Eight From U. S. Attend 
ILO Chemical Conference 

Eight American delegates are in Paris attending 
the first the Chemical Industries 
Committee of the International Labor Organiza- 


conference of 


tion which opened on Tuesday, April 6 
The the last 


groups set up by the ILO to begin its sessions 


committee is of eight industry 
The conference, which is expected to continue 
to the middle of April, will explore the general 
field of employment in chemical industries and 
determine the areas in which international action 
is likely to prove fruitful 

Upon determination of its field of action the 
committee is expected to adopt resolutions which 
will be transmitted to the governing body of the 
ILA). 


member governments 


The ILO will subsequently forward them to 


Government Representatives 

Members of the the 
Government of the United States at the conference 
ure Arthur J. White, New York and northern New 


Jersey Regional Director of the Wage and Hour 


committee represt nting 


and Public Contracts Divisions, Department of 
Labor,and Thomas W. Delehanty, Associate Chief 
Chemical and Health Products Branch, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Two Advisers 


Advisers to the official United States 
atives are W Chief 
and Technical Developments Division, Bureau of 


represent- 


Duane Evans, Productivity 


Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, and Rich- 


ard Eldridge, Labor Attaché United States Em- 
bassv, Paris 
Employer Representatives 

Representing the emplovers of the United 
States are E. W. Dwyer, head, Industrial Rela- 


tions Section, Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis 


Mo., and Howard R. Huston, assistant to the 


president, American Cyvanamid Co., New York 
NM. Ba 
Labor Committeemen 

Representing the workers of the United States 


are John J, Mates, International Board Member 
United Mine Workers of America, Washington 
D.C... and H. A. Bradley, president 
Chemical Workers Union, Akron 


International 
Ohio 
























LABOR U. S. A. ee 





Organized labor played an active role in the 
World War II production program and was repre- 
sented in many war agencies, starting with the 
Advisory Commission to the Council of National 
Defense, established in May 1940. 

With the creation of the Office of Production 
Management in January 1941, Sidney Hillman, 
president of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America, was appointed associate director gen- 
eral by President Roosevelt. 

In December 1942 top representatives of the 
AFL, CIO, and Railway Brotherhoods 
appointed to the Management-Labor Policy Com- 
mittee, a consulting body for the War Manpower 


were 


Commission. Similar joint committees functioned 


in regional and local areas. 


Pledge Peace 

Under the auspices of the War Production 
Board, labor-management committees were estab- 
lished in many plants for the purpose of stimulat- 
ing output and reducing absenteeism. Most of the 
other war agencies worked out procedures for 
utilizing the cooperation of unions in their pro- 
grams. 

Organized labor participated directly in Govern- 
ment action to adjust industrial disputes. Labor 
representation on the tripartite National De- 
fense Mediation Board, created in 1941, was 
equally divided between the AFL and CIO. 

Labor made its “no strike pledge” immediately 
after the declaration of war in December 1941. 
The voluntary pledge not to sanction strikes for 
the duration of the war was made in return for a 
pledge by management representatives not to 
permit lock-outs, 

These pledges were key elements in the agree- 
ment establishing a National War Labor Board to 
adjudicate all industrial disputes affecting the war 
effort and to provide procedures for their peaceful 
settlement. The NWLB, set up in January 1942, 
was composed of representatives of labor, manage- 
ment, and the public. Regional boards were organ- 
ized on a similar basis. Labor representation was 
equally divided between the AFL and CIO. 
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—War and Postwar 


Eighteen representatives of labor participate 
in a labor-management conference convened by 
President Truman in November 1945 to consid 
the “grave and wearisome” problems confronting 
workers and employers in reconverting the Amer. 
ican economy to peacetime pursuits. Labor a 
industry representatives were agreed on the im. 
portance of prompt and good-faith collective bar- 
gaining and use of the United States Conciliatic 
Service as a means of avoiding discord. 


New Gains 

Through the period of reconversion and adjust- 
ment the labor movement maintained its orgar 
zational strength. Membership lost in war indus 


tries was partially regained in other branches ; 


S 
industry. Most unions continued to report slo 
but steady advances among unorganized plants 

In the spring of 1946 both major groups an- 
nounced special organizational drives in 1! 
Southeastern and South Central States. 

By the end of 1946 union membership reach 
an all-time high of 15,000,000, an increase 
almost 500,000 since 1945. The AFL with 10 
national unions reported its dues-paying member: 
ship at 7,505,446, while the CIO claimed 6,000, 
for its 40 affiliates. 

Among the more important independents, the 
train and engine railroad brotherhoods had abo 
150,000 members. The International Associati 
of Machinists, which had left the AFL, report 
600,000 members. The National Federation 
Telephone Workers, reorganized as the Commun 
cations Workers of America in July 1947, clainy 
about 180,000 members. The 40 to 50 remainil 
national independents had a membership of abo 
half a million. 

Several attempts were made before and alt 
the war to bring the AFL and CIO together. 1a 
in 1946 an exchange of correspondence was opel 
between AFL President William Green and Cl! 
President Philip Murray with a view toward & 
ploring possible areas of cooperation or ¢ 
organic unity. 


(“Labor U.S. A.—Unions Today” next mont! 
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Some Current Bulletins 


A Brief History of the United States Department of Labor. Reprinted from 
Labor Information Bulletin, February 1948. 8 pp. Free. 


Discussion of Labor Laws and Their Administration—Bureau of Labor Stand- 
ards Bulletin No. 93. Résumé of the proceedings of the Thirtieth Conven- 
tion of the International Association of Governmental Labor Officials, 
Asheville, N. C., September 23-25, 1947. 93 pp. 30 cents. 


Discussion of Industrial Accidents and Disease 8, 1947 Convention of the Inter- 
national Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions—Bureau 
of Labor Standards Bulletin No. 94. Report on the proceedings of the thirty- 
third annual meeting, held in Toronto, Ontario, September 28 to October 3, 
1947. 219 pp. 40 cents. 


Management Leadership in the Prevention of Industrial Accidents. A joint 
publication of the United States Department of Labor and the State Depart- 
ment. Spanish-language version of the Bureau of Labor Standards Special 
Bulletin No. 6, Industrial Injury Frequency Rates, and Special Bulletin No. 15, 
Safety Through Management Leadership. 33 pp. Free. 


Legislative Report. A biweekly summary of State and Federal labor legislation. 
Issued by the Bureau of Labor Standards. Free. 


The Political and Civil Status of Women in the United States. Summary, in- 
cluding principal sex distinctions as of January 1, 1948. Published by the 
Women’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor. 6 pp. 5 cents. 


Training Lithographic Apprentices. Published by the Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship. Reprinted from Modern Lithography. How apprentice training is 
conducted by Rand Avery-Gordon Taylor, Inc., one of the 13 lithograph com- 
panies participating in the area-wide apprenticeship program established in 
Boston and vicinity, is described in this article by Charles E. Mallet, manager, 
offset division of the company. Gives an explanation of the training given in 
the shops, the classroom instruction, participating organizations and groups, 
how the program is financed, and its purpose and importance in meeting the 
need for skilled workers. Copies may be obtained without charge by writing 
to the Bureau of Apprenticeship, United States Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Single copies of Labor Department publications in most instances are sup- 
plied without cost as long as supplies permit. Write to the Information Office, 
Labor Department, Washington 25, D.C. Do not send money. 

Sales copies as indicated are available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Send check or 
money order made payable to Superintendent of Documents. Currency sent 
at sender’s risk. 






























The Labor Information Bulletin, published 
early every month, reports and summarizes 
news about labor and government, for the 
use of labor and management, in news 


“If we can compress our manifold activities 
into a few simple words, which tell inter- 


and international labor news. studying, the Bulletin will do a good job 
Send your subscription today for the for the Department, and for the people.” 
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